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All History, says an old writer, is a kind of satire. The 
same may be said, with equal truth, of all Drama ; of-every 
picture of human life with its vice, folly, or littleness. Philo- 
sophy, Poetry, Fiction^ a ll which deals with the * ou ght* or 
* ought not,' all which contrasts t he ideal with the actuaTTis i n ' 
a sense satire. But the sphere ot satire, as a distinct form of 
literature, can be restricted within certain limits. \ In vetm^ 
and prose alike will be found the reality, or at leasi the pro- 
fession of a moral pumpose, a criticism and correction of the 
wrong. (^The'^atirist/iven m his most virulent and personal^ 
attacks, claims to have' light an d reason o n his side, to repre- 
lent the best conscience of the community. He differs from 
I he moralist in the weapon he uses, ridicule , ranging from the 1 
TnTid "hutHOUr of an Aoaison to tne^itter irony of a SwiftJ . 







jociaTand political development in England. 

No single period in the history of a people has a monopoly 
•f satire. WheQeyer criticism of the Powers that be is pos- 
sible, wherever a free Literature can exist, satire, in one form 
pr another, will be found. In England it is convenient to 
^tart from the sixteenth century, phaucer and Langi^yad, it 
is true, have more real satiric power tha^Vnany writelj^f the 
eighteenth century ; but in the one the iiefi mte mora^nten- 
ti on is wantin g, in the other, the iftgfpry fr^rm ^>t?^T>^mh>i- 
narfon ol tne two elements is the work of the sixteenth and 
succeeding centuries. y 

Though the .^kipnf ^nnU ig a »Vang1atinn. its popularity is 

m index to the teiTiper of the JJme ; a temper well fitted to 
enjoy its touches of grim humour. Juvenal, though he is 
daimed by Barclay as a piCdecessor, wouH perhaps hardly 
lave recognised a sermort on Predestina tion as belonging to 
lis province. The theOJbglAu canftot tlll'ow off the bands of 
is dogma ; his work shows to ^ much of moral exhortation, 
GO much of the spirit of Gower, too little 01 tne element of 
lumour and ridicule. Th e national character was scarcely 
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^^ ripe for pure satire. Barclay is interesting only from his 
position at the beginning of a great movement. 
ji ^"^JiBfiSSl^^ glaimed as a model by one who represents, more 
r^^^^^^^^nearwfpan Burcte/,:qnc side of th e native t^^V ^^iH gp m'ng, 
-) ^JKj The Englishman "has always appreciated humour of the bur- 

L0\>^A l^sgiJe:e^fef ' ^ :aiiectes'o f hnrsenl a v : the fist, not the rapier , 
^ 'Hj^V^ ^s ,^*^^ ^^^Q^^^^! Wieafpon .* * ^elton^ v>rQfk is a typical expres- 
b"^ ' ^ sion of this side of EnglTsh character. Anything further 
from Juvenal than his formless rhymes and rough lampoons 
it is scarce possible to imagine. They are only to be dis- 
tinguished from the mass of English doggerel by the notoriety 
of their author and the celebrity of their victim. In the 
matter too of his verSe, — personal attacks o n an unpopular 
niiniste»f«»d general complaint s ot th6 abuses 6f the Church , — 
Skelton is a thorough repiesehtative of the taste of his con- 
temporaries. He had received the best education given by 
the age and was acquainted with the Roman satirists ; but 
^^^'iHT'^r^ lor^L-^/^ -^ l^^nj^^^^e sarv form . Like Barclay he is of 
(nAf^i \^ ' ^ "interesi only for bis matter , and as illustrating a tendency of 
English thought which produced a remarkable result at a 
later period : the t endency towards a persona l a nd politica l 
. ^v^^ ' . use of the satiric weapon. 

' f til^^ ' ^^twe^n Skelton indthe first professed English satirists 

\\^\f^^^ of the classic kind, three names deserve some slight mention. 

^ 1 Spenser and Gascoignq may be classed together. Neither 

shows any very direct imitation of ancient models, and the 

works of both may be regarded as isolated experiments. 

^ Speflspr, in ^lyfoth^.v ff tMard'ft Talc^ adopts the allegorical fable 

'ifJ^^^^ ' as a vehicle fbr assailing e cclesiastical abuse s. But regard 

for the allegory blunts the edge ot the satire ; the fable lends 

' ^ itself too well to ge ne^'al moralising. It is, ht)wever, worthy 

L-of remark, that S penser ^^H^es-Tne ^?oic,xcazple t ; though the 

^"^ flowing metre and long-drawn sentences, in spite of mamy 

terse and pointed lines and phrases, are very far from the 

compressed and polished periods of Pope. Gascoigne's two 

Mirrors, again, have a suggestion of formal allegory. The 

Steele Glas, with its division of society into four imaginary 

classes and its contrast of the good with the bad type in each, 

might be set, as a moral discourse, by the side of one of 

Latimer's sermons ; while the rambling blank vefse in which 

it is written, excludes the work from the category of normal 

English heroic. The satires of Sir Thomas Wyatt stand, in 

a manner, apart from the literature of the time. As his 

sonnets were studies from the Italian, so his experiments in 

satire drew their inspiration direct from the Classics. Buti 

.unlike his immediate successors, Wyatt shows a spirit 

distinctly Hofiati&n. His po lished . iron y, his wit ty ridicu le 
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of folly and weakness, are in striking contrast with the 
unnecessary His play of moral indignation ^ the Jioarse in- 
vecti ve and rugged obscurity in which the later Eliza bet Hans 
delightl Wit, ot this kind, went out of fashion, and with 
the exception of Bishop Corbet found no exponent until the 
end of the seventeenth century. T hroughout the Elizabethan 
and Caroline, p^HnHsy Juvenal^ Fergus an d Martial are the I 
models generally accepted tor imitatio n. 

U ntii__me last decade of t he sixtee nth centur y, there was 
li ttle sign of the future greatness of ±i.nglish satiric literature . 
For lyric, epic and dramatic verse there was brilliant promise ; 
satire alone seemed to be neglected. There was abundant 
material in the social life of 'the time, and no serious restraint, 
' in this direction, on the free expression of opinion. The 
character of the people was well suited to this kind of compo- 
sition, and ca'pable of due appreciation. The great variety 
of experiments in metre had taught writers the capabilities of 
English verse as a vehicle for conveying the most diverse IL.ro^'''' /» 
ideas. But the direct iniiailseoLdiassiciiL studies, ^ygg need^ ^Sfet*^"^/ 
be fore th e " right lonii cuuld be applitid Lu the lig h t" mattii\__\/, i7i <^^ ' * 

Tins impulse came through a remarkable group of men, all' ^f , -^'i' ' ' 
belonging to the educated ->and leisured classes, aH members ^ '^ — ■" 
of one or both of the Universities : — HalL Marston, Donne . 
The question of priority is of no moment. All were under the 
same influence, all take the same models, deal with the same 
siibjects in the same manner, and are open to 'the same criti- 
cisms. Satire was in the air. The^priost marked character- 
istic, common to this group of the older satirists, is a pjeneral 
l/o bscurity of language and referenc e^ So marked is this pecu- 
liarity, tnat it cannot be regarded merely as the consequence 
of a want of the power of clear expression. It seems to have 
been more or less i ntention al, the result of a mistaken view^- 
as to the works of t'Se Koman satirists. H ^U. i n his prose 
defence of satire, contrasts the obscurity of the ancients with 
his own clearness ; though it is hard to discover, in reading 
his poems, the proof of his claim to such superiority. ^f^^'^^iQJIt 
on the other hand, laments the freedom of antiquity and com- 
plains of the restrictions imposed on the. satirist by modern 
taste. His defiance of critics, however, has a false ring. It 
is hard to fcelievc that the social reformer ran any very serious 
risk of persecution, in the general license of the time. The 
affectation of obscurity seems rather to have been due to the 
notion that to confuse the careless reader was part of the aim 
of the classical satirists. This view is not really correct. 
•The three Elizabethans were indeed well acquainted with the 
writings of Juvenal ; but their knowledge of the circum- 
stances under which he wrote, of the social and political con- 
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ditions of his time, must have been of the slightest. Much* 
therefore, was doubtful to them which would be clear to a 
modern scholar. A like difficulty will be found in appreciat- '■ 
ing some of the best work of Dryden and Pope by one 
ignorant of the minor historical and literary issues of the 
^ xM^::rT>eriod. A ixiist aken follo wing of Persius, the most wilfully 
I "<^ "^ y/^and foolishly crabbed and ^a rFli mong^he Rornans, is p er-? 
1^^ ^ \^0^ "Thap^ partly responsible for this n\6st serious detect m li^Iiza- 
bethan satire. But individual peculiarities were not without 
their influence. Marston loses all sense and grammar in a 
string of pointless invective ; one theme is heaped upon an- 
other with a reckless disregard of connecting links. Donne 
is hard to follow from another cause, though the difficulty-has 
been much exaggerated. In his own peculiar way he keeps, 
as a rule, to the subject in hand. His seeming digressions 
are really connected with the main theme by a continuous 
train of thought. It is the eccentric nature of this thought 
which gives the casual reader the impression of a want of 
____j;Diitinuity. 

The other serious defect in the work of the group can again 
be traced to a "^^^gir*^^^ fnllrtugn g of the Cla ssics. Their 
work has an exotic appearance ; it is too- evidently imitative. 
-' The method is not adapted consistently to native conditions. 
In this respect Marston is the worst offender. He confuses 
Roman ideas and Roman life with Elizabethan to such an 
extent, that in some places it is hard to say whether his 
reference is to heathen mythology or Christian belief. HalJL 
makes some effi)rt to modernise, but a large part of his work 
is merely a paraphrase of the ancien ts. The adaptation is 
too obvious ; tfie air of originality is conspicuously wanting. 
^^^" TDonne is perhaps least open to criticism on the ground of 
imitation, as might be expected in an author of his strong in- 
dividuality. He is in some ways the true forerunn er of 
Dryden and Pope, in^ spite ot the admiration expressed by 
Pope for Hall. He is less slavish in copying and has more 
. C^ of th o^ Horatian spiri t, the cap acity for irony, for ridiculing 
\^^ Jojl^ He indulges less in the dull invective, in supposed imi- 

^ ' tation of Juvenal or Persius, which mars so much of the work 

' of his contemporaries. 

In technical execution the work of the triad shows a falling 
off, as compared with the metrical attempts of its predeces- 
sors. T he v^ rc;^ i^ nftPTi niprf^ ^ZZ^"^^^ ' ^^^ Sentences an 
inextricable bundle of words and phrases ; grammar and 
metre are well matched. Hall, however, at times, when he 
forgets to paraphrase the ancients and draws direct from life, 
produces a stinging couplet or vivid expression which goes 
far to justify Pope's opinion of his powers. 



This group of three great names, with Lodge and Guilpin ^X 
^nd a few forgotten imitators, represent^ a premature bios- \ 

Boming of the satiric plant in English literature. In the next 
generation, the best and the worst elements in the movement, 
Ko far as they survive, are to be found in the epigrammatists ^^ . 
|[onson , Drummond, Herrick ; b ut it must t)e aamitted that 

Eke bAil tlltJllienl, tile Imitation of the mprp rnargpriPRR find nh- {^\ji<yj(^Ji- 

Iscenity of Martial, is more evident than the good, the emula- 6o-vi^.c<-e^^ 
itTon of his wit. Of the school of Hall, Wither m ay be men- ^ Oi^^*^., (.' 
tioned among the imitators, rather for the quantity of his ' 

work than for its excellence. His A buses Stript and Whii >t 
reads like the effusion of a young coxcomb who takes himself 
seriously. He retires into the country from the life of the 
court, which is not to his taste, and merely to amuse his 
leisure, as he is careful to inform us, composes these essays. 
Essays they are indeed, of the true academic type, embel- 
ftished by a parade of the author's classical learning and ac- 
quaintance with the Aristotelian philosophy. He starts with 
ft tedious introduction and an appeal to the Muse, in the most 
approved fashion. Then, after a sermon on the Fall of Man, 
we are entertained with a list of his various passions, and a 
discourse in verse upon each. Three appendices on human 
weakness and passion complete the philosophic cycle. The 
metre is of the Jacobe an type , blank^v^rsfi,..degenerating often 
into the l ^ldest^^ jrosfi^\witn rhymes tacked on to give the ap- 
pearance oTcdupletsT The only merit of Wither's style is its 
clearness. Here and there a lively piece, of the descriptive 
order, relieves the dulness of the moral disquisition ; but 
Withe r, at his best, hardly rises above the mediocre. He has 
na!Eer the energy of his predecessors nor the wit of his con- ,) 
temporaries. He has no notion of the self-contained and ' .^ 
pointed couplet. The free treatment of the hf^**^^'^ mf^gcnr^ (w • • » *^ " 
bythe Jacobean and Caroline poets, did not tend to its per- ,u ) i uvHk 

^i6tt as a vehicle for satire. ; ^> si'^^T..^ 

I Th6 p eculiarly uniform character of Elizabethan satire in 
I grose r enders it convenient to treat the subject in the mass. 
The work is more important than the authors ; in fact the 
authorship is in many cases unknown, or a matter of dispute. 
The last few year s of the reign of Elizabeth are marked by 
the prATfol^Ti^f> r>f fj^ p^"^^ p amphlet. As the only method, 
apart from the drama or the political ballad, of appealing to 
the general public, the pamphlet did the work to some degree 
of the newspaper or periodical of the present day. The 
earliest pamphleteers were journalists by instinct and circum- 
stances. As literature, such work cannot take a very high 
place. It is written for the moment ; its sole object is to 
please the general reader or throw ridicule on an opponent. 
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Hence arise two main types of pamphlet ; the purely journal- 
istic and the controversial or personal ; though this division 
IS a convenience of logic rather than an exact representation 
of fact. 

Of the former type are Lodge's Alarum against Usurers and 
l<^aish's Anatomie of Absurdities; the one a tedious moral tale 
on the evils of usury, the other a rambling essay on the abuses 
of the time, with numerous illustrations drawn from classical 
sources. The satire is incidental rather than deliberate and 
is embedded in a mass of moral disquisition. Greene's Quip 
for an Upstart Courtier is a better composition of the same type. 
It has a certain plan and consistency, in spite of the alle- 
gorical form of the story. In some passages there appears 
even a slight anticipation of Swift ; while the series of typical 
portraits, into which the piece resolves itself, gives far better 
material for realistic description than the vague platitudes of 
Lodge and Nash. The * Conny-Catching ' series, again, be- 
longs to the more purely journalistic side of the pamphlets. 
In this Greene's talents found a congenial subject. His 
studies in criminal life give unlimited opportunity for ironical 
treatment, in which he excels. Perhaps the best instance of 
irony is the Defense of Conny-Catchingy in which the satirists 
and the respectable classes find the tables turned. The irony 
is increased if we suppose that Greene was the author ; a 
supposition not altogether absurd, although Greene himself is 
assailed in the strongest terms. We find also in Greene's 
work an anticipation of a species of satire which was used 
with great effect at a later period. The Black Book's Messenger y 
or the Life and Death of Ned Browne^ spoilt as it is by the con- 
version of the criminal and the moral epilogue, is a fairly suc- 
cessful attempt on the same lines as the History of Jonathan 
Wild the Great, 

The quarrels of Gabriel Harvey and Nash illustrate the use 
of the p apiphlet as a weapon in personal r'^ntrilYf r^Y - Have 
with you to Saffron Walden is a piece of wild burlesque, an 
attempt to smother the adversary under a torrent of ahnse. 
For such Rabelaisian extravagance the exuberant Elizabethan 
genius was not ill adapted. Thr inm r ipi r i t n f h n n rp l i y , the 
insulting epithets and elaborately pointless sarcasm, the terri- 
ble threats of pen-and-ink vengeance, are characteristic of the 
I Martin Marprelate tracts* They are a strange mixture of 
il theological argument with absurd buffoonery ; a composition 
I neither truly serious nor truly humorous. Occasionally we 
chance upon a piece of keen irony, as in the deathbed, funeral 
and will of Martin ; but on the whole the most remarkable 
feature of the controversy is the lack of real humour displayed 
on both sides. Neither party could realise the incongruity in 






this compound of travestied argument and clumsy clowning. 
The graver passages raise a smile by their absurd solemnity 
and elephantine attempts at wit ; the lighter are so overbur- 
dened with extravagance, that the mind is bewildered and all 
sense is lost in the clamour. ^ 

The pro se of the period wa s not fitted to be a vel^ irlp. fnr 
a ccufatfe expression. The Elijs^beihan temper was incapable 
ot ljtie sett^nticism and self-restraint needed for thecomposi- 
tion oi tne satinc ai essay or pampniet. A s well might we ex-^ 
p et I the JLUllJUi Of -t apftburlt t tf te K^wnieln'the style of the Rap7 
of the Lock or the Essay on Man, The spirit of romanticism 
was too strong in the Elizabetha ns, the productive faculty tod 
active, to submit to the severe limits imposed on the satirisj 
Sa tire need not be considered the sign of a period of literary 
^^ ^cay ; but at any rate it demands a ce r tain artificiality . a 
s cri tical temper^ a reaction against uncnecked production , all 
which were foreign to the spirit and tendency of the Age of 
Eli zabeth . The Elizabethans were too emotional, too much 
in earnest really to laugh at their opponents. Yet a degree of 

C restraint and indiflference, a power of controlling the feelings 
by the intellect is necessary for success in controversy. They 
did not practise the art of keeping cool. To their want of 
th is self-control m ust be assigned their comparative failure in 
the field of satire. The best satir e of the period is rea lly to 
be found in the drama, where the author can to a great extent 
separate himself from the feeUngs of his imaginary characters. 
But it is worth remark that where the author's own feelings 
are directly involved, as in the Poetaster and Satiromastix, the 
satiric purpose detracts from rather than adds to the interest 
of the play. 

Satire suflfered in the general decline of serious literature 
which reached its lowest point in the period of the Common- 
wealth. The Pre- Restoration satirists, with one exception, 
deserve note only as curiosities. Bishop Corbet stands some- 
what apart from his contemporaries. His work is of the 
occasional kind, the amusement of the leisure moments of an 
educated man. It is more humorous than bitter. His longest 
piece hardly seems satirical, if judged by the standard of the 
age. It is Horace at his mildest. In his adoption of the easy 
ballad metres for lighter pieces, Corbet is the ancestor of a 
long line of writers who deal in political verse of the ephemeral 
kind. 

Cleveland and Brome are typical cavaliers in their con- 
temptuous treatment of the Puritan party and their careless 
disregard for literary canons. In the former especially, the 
critical impulse seems entirely wanting ; though he displays a 
vigour in attacking the Puritans, the Scots, and his personal 
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enemies, worthy of a better cause. R oches t e r touches an 
even lower level. His social and literary 'ffXfi'rcises are volif-j 
minous and he directly imitates the ancients in matter and I 
style ; but his lampoons on Charles, his mistresses, favourites I 
and ministers, in their lack of real humour and the coarseness I 
of their language and imagery, represent the utmost possibl^ 
degradation of this form of English satire. 
, JPolitical verse of t^^fi 1fg|itpr kinfj has one great master who 
in point of style belongs to the period preceding the revival 
under Dryden. ^ntler aff ords the most remarkable instance 
of the adoption of the doggerel form of polit^ icaLbaUad by an 
aulhnf Tif gr^?f lf^-<^fgrj^a bility . fT^^^nnV among fhft ranks 
of classical satirists in spite of his learning and opportunity. 
He preferred to produce a work, which in its audacities of 

\ metre and wild burlesque, its real and travestied argument on 
serious themes, represents fully the peculiar English tenden- 

. cies already noted in the controversial pamphlets of the Eliza- 

I bethans. iludibraSj with its wealth of Jbumour and careless 
form , its metrical He vices, and its unlimited ridicule of political 
o pponents, st^flds-alcne. - It cannot be assigned ~Eo~a class. 
The attacks on the Puritans, unjust though they may often 
be, are placed by thrir .ipirlrlingf i\nt^ir above the shapeless 
tirades of the Marprelate tracts. The dramatic consistency, 
the lively description and amusing episodes, the argument 
often of real value, render the poem superior to the tracts in 
respect of plan and execution. On the other hand, the 
ephemeral political verse of the eighteenth century cannot 
compare with Hudibras for weight and elaboration, or, as a 
whole, for sustained humour of treatment. It stands by itself, 
like the Anatomy of Melancholy, as a gigantic and inimitable 

jeu d' esprit ; a fitting crown and conclusion to the extravag ant 

P re- Restoration satire is mainly the work of Royalist s, in- 
s pir'ed^^>y hatrfid of the Puritan methods in pnl itir? an? reli- 
gion. The change in the political and social atmosphere, 
marked by the Restoration, found a like illustration in the 
domain of Hterature. The oldJPuritan pa rty was discredited. 
Hndihras is a last ki^^k at p fallfrT^nf sfilTjange rous eiieu iy.> 
The confusion under Charles the Second, the intrigues of 
cliques aijd favourites, produced a corresponding variety in 
controversial criticism. This variety affected the whole 
branch of satiric literature, tending to direct the spirit of 
criticism towards more special and personal objects, and so to 
prepare the way for the development perfected by Pope. 
Marvell and Oldham represent the first-fruits of the change. 

The great EUza bethan^ut burst of^ rornance, of excessive 
produfit^ n but ^scant execution, had passed away. Literature 
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had dwindled in the hands of feeble artists, who shared with 
the former giants all their redundancy and carelessness, but 
had not the force and imagination which are some excuse for 
these defects. The impulse of the classical revival and o f 
It alian studies had exhausted itselt tor tne time. Milton was 
but a survival Irom the tormer age. We should expect to 
find a certain weariness, a tendency to reactipn, a change if 
not a decay in literature ; but the actual poverty in the world 
of letters must be to no small degree traced to the unfavour- 
able political and social conditions. Yet signs of the coming 
age are not entirely wanting. Waller and his school were 

improving the heroic, were aiming at smnnthnass anH rnrrf^rfr 

nessT I he char ^^t^p writPt^j ritf e "Ra^le and Overburv« were r ^ y 
turnmg to th^ sl udVCJjrn^rr as he is in ording^ y y lif^, father 1 """^C 
than as ne app'eafs to the Y(^pr>anfi c imayinatinn^ortheearly j 
Or amatists. Dry ^den^s instrument and material were in process 
of evolution, nis approach was heralded by two satirists pf ' 
the serious typejThe^rst of any note since the Elizabethan 
triad. 

Of these Andrew M arYfell is the better known, though, as a 
satirist, he hardly merits his reputation. The Royalist is no 
longer the assailant ; the Puritan party is now in opposition. 
Satire is its sole remaining weapon ; the time for the sword is 
past. Though we may sympathise with Marvell's patriotic 
efforts and agree in the main with his attacks on the Govern- 
ment and the Court, yet we can hardly on this ground rank 
this part of his work very highly as literature. He lacks7 

■/ 



humour, t he saving grace of the satirist, and has nc>r even 
tTi'at wit which enables us to enjoy and appreciate a lampoon, 
while recognising its injustice. H is crude and unmeasured 
•'^ ia¥ ec)ive defeats its own nhjpn t. It leaves an unpleasant 
taste, not unlike that produced by some of Milton's contro- 
versial work. It has too much the style of platform oratory, 
the manifesto of the party politician, or the. journalistic article 
of to-day. It seems to be the complement of Marvell's 
periodical letters to his constituents; a record of opinions 
which the author could not publish in any other form without 
danger to himself. Mar veil has a certain power of rough 
burlesque, but the humour, such as it is, has a forced and 
unnatural air. These deficiencies are not concealed by^ a 
style, unpolished at the best, and often reaching the extrem e 
'drxuHfiSfissI 
{ In execution, jQl^ , n 0]dham i s not a whit superior to 
Marvell ; but in other respects he is the more important of 
the pair. He is the true forerunner of the school of Pope. 
His satires, intensely mo djtrii in their reierenc e and a marked 
contrast in their clearness^to the dark liicUbrations of the 
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Elizabethans, are nevertheless imitatiops. an attempt to re- 
produ ce the Roman mod els in a d ress^suited to^ modern tast e. 
Much ot the work, indeed, is marked by a want of dramatic 
pointHcisthe personal touch, which renders it somewhat dull 
to the reader. The assimilation of Roman ideas and images 
is far from perfect. Want of point, however, cannot be laid 
to the charge of the f our satir ^'^ ^" ^-^^ e Jesuits. In these the 
poet forgets to imitafel He is thoroughly in earnest, and 
certainly succeeds in painting the Jesuits in the darkest 
colours. There is, in this part of his work, a tone of grim 
irony which recalls the writings of Swift, whom Oldham 
resembles in his pessimism, Jiis despair- „Qf human nature, 
no less than "in his personal pride and independence of 
character. 

Still more important in the history of satire than Oldham's 

adapt ations from the Classics, are his imitations of Eoile auf" 

It IS Characteristic ot him to follow l^oileau in matter rather 

than in manner; but the mere fact of such following is 

evidence of the ^^"^Y Qf ■ ^V£IKf?i jp^dftls by English poets. 

^ It prepares us for the coming change in English style, a 

i^^ J' change g reatly indebted for its progress, if not for its orig in. 

^Ol\ <!^Ho tR6 new t rench school of criticism. The soil was prepared 

for the new growth and the man of genius was at hand to 

seize the opportune moment, to raise English satire from its 

neglected position and place it in the first rank of literature. 

This achievement, the founding of a great literary style, 
was accomplished by Bryden. in his four satires, though the 
fourth is but partly his. So small is the proportion they bear 
to his total production, and so late do they come in his 
literary career, that they seem, at first sight, to be an isolated 
though brilliantly successful experiment. But notable as 
they are in themselves, the importance of the four in the 
history of literature is increased not a little by the peculiar 
circumstances of their composition. They are the outcome 
of a long process, not a mere isolated phenomenon. Waller 
and his school, it is true, had polished and improved the 
heroic line ; but the satires of Dryden owe their excellence 
mainly to his individual experience. His first essays in 
poetry were of a different order. Ljnric measures seemed 
most suited to his taste. A command over the heroic was 
attained only by long training, by a course of hack-work, the 
composition, through many years, of his series of plays. 
TBere is always in his work a suggestion of the epic or 
dramatic po et, a certain sonorousne ss and weight , a broadness 
and sweep^ which are lacking in Ihe more carefully finished 
style of Pope. Juvenal is Dryden's real master, though he is 
' iclined to consider Horace the better model. As a result of 
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his experience as a dramatist, his feeling for plot, the four 
satires have a certain consistency, a keeping to the main 
subj££t,»_svhich is impossible in the more directly imitative 
work of Pope. In fact Dryden held thi^j^iutjLjuLjilaiLlaiife 
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no^^ccory |^p|- prr>r>r^-cafir^^ and admircd the work of Persius, 
among tfie Romans, as possessing the quality of consistency 
in the most marked degree. Partly too the natute-ol^lhe 
subject, the con nexion of the central figures in actual life, the 
defi nite circle of tacts with which he deals, tended to enforce 
the observance ot dramatic unity, ^^dfr^' s reputation as a | 
satirist, no less than that of Pope, must rest on his-hrilliant ^ 
series of portraits: h nt in the one case these are more or less \ 
^^^2!^ '^ ^y ^"^^^^^"^^ cQtHn^ j in the other they lose 

.^jaotKing of their force by separation from the context. \ 

If in this d ramatic elaboration Dryden is peculiar and little 
indebted to the Classics, he is no less original in t he cHoice -pw 
of a theme. There is something essentially English in the 
adaptation of a Scripture story to the purposes of satire. 
The plan is characteristic of the period when Puritan ideas 
and Puritan customs were still a strong force in national and 
ysocial life. English also is the political and polemical treat- 

y ment, the pr ytical and^pfirsonal tone , the i?b<^f^pY;f| of vagiie 1 
a ttacks on social abuses, i n short the r ejection of the methoas 
n TTjie morahst philosoph er. Dryden, indeed, is only hait a ! 
classicist ; he stanas at the beginning of the movement of 
which Pope is the typical instance. His translations gave an 
impulse to the new fashion, the attempt to popularize classical, 
authors, to reproduce them in a modern dress and language, 
suited to the taste and capacity of polite society of the day ; 
but he was perhaps too much the scholar really to sympathise 
with the desire to serve up the Classics as a modern dish. 
Of the imitations and replies, called forth by Dryden's attack, 
there is no need to speak. Like the minor work of the 
followers of Hall and Donne, they are not of great interest 
in themselves, and whatever importance they possess, as 
steps in literary development, is but as a reflection of the 
work of Dryden. 

The death of Dryden left a gap in the ranks of English ^ 
poets which no contemporary was competent to fill, ^ ^n the 
next generation, prose is the vehicle of the best satire T^verSg"! 
is used only lor the lighter I6i"m5 bl coiiipusiUou. But the ! 
i nfluence of Dryden is evident even in the work of minor 
writers. The lines of Garth have an ease and vigorous 
clearness not to be found in satire of the second degree in 
the preceding period. The Dispensary has perhaps received 
less attention than it deserves at the hands of modern editors. 
Though a burlesque, it is well sustained throughout ; but, as 
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might be expected from the nature of the subject, it shows 
more of the spirit of Butler than of Dryden. The picture of 
Horoscope and his sacrifice is quite Hudibrastic in con- 
ception ; while the Homeric parody and the battle of the 
Doctors gives a strong suggestion of the more famous episode 
nV on which Swift at the time was engaged. The introduction 
of scientifit; , ui - quasi-scientific discussion, is a mark of the 
period in which topics were allowed to verse which would 
now be relegated to the province of prose. 

This tendency to the universal employment of verse is still 
more evident, it the beginning of the next century, in the 
work of Rf^rn ^rH ]v/ror.ri^x>^ilp,, T|^ e Fable of the Bms is simply | 
a philosophical disquisition, and as such was viewed by 
contemporaries. The' amount of comment and opposition 
which it provoked, would not have greeted general or social 
satire, however strongly expressed. The Fable, in fact, is 
too much philosophy and too little poetry; if it merit the 
name of poetry at all. Its rough o ctosyllabics, with their 
' Vyilful disregard of form, s how that iviandeviiie had not 
profited m the least by the example of the new school 
and was unworthy of the age for which he wrote. J 

The same cannot be said of the occasional pieces o£_Ss7ift. ^ 
He could use the heroic, when it pleased him, with consider- 
able effect ; but his preference was for the lighter measxure. 
His achievements in this style, however, do not entitle Swift 
to his place among the chief satirists. Prose^was the instru- 
ment mogt suited to expression of his peculiar genius. Well 
as he might have succeeded, English, prose would have 
suffered an incalculable loss if his energies had been directed 
to perfecting the methods of Dryden and his school. 

Towards the close of this intermediate period, barren so 
far as satire in heroics is concerned, one writer hreaks th e 
monotony. El(iw ard,^^"^ g ^'^ imprtrtanf rafVi^r Qc an antici- 
pStiOiT^ PopetSanlorthe intrinsic value of his satiric 
compositions. He claims to be the first writer to compose 
a series of satires on a definite plan, though Wither preceded 
him in the attempt. In his didactic method and academic 
tone Young anticipates, to some extent, the Essay on Man 
and the general philosophical scheme of which this may be 
considered a part. He is noteworthy also for the deliberate 
expression of the view that Horace rather than Juvenal is 
the satirist's exemplar. In one passage only is the latter 
imitated, and then not with any great success. Vigour and 
invective are not natural to the character and temper of 
Young. He is inclined to doubt the value of satire as a 
means of reforming morals ; but, at the same time, he 
professes to avoid personaHties, to deal only with t3rpes of 
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vice ; in other words lie_2Qses as the moral censor. In this 
he-differs from the practice of Pope. Dryden had recognised . 
the need for a personal object of attack, and held that the 1 1 
attack was justified when the object was a public nuisance. ' / 
Po pe, in ^iis^jurn^tries_t.Q..distingui sb satirp, frnm libel; but 
tfiedistinction is not to be found in -his writings. Per§^al / 
lam poon is the verY ^essence^of^ his-clM»^cter4iaintiiig ; with- S 
oufuEe^ould often be commonplace or dull. By following ! 
the theory of ** types not persons " he would never have / 
become the leader of English satirists. Young, indeed is ' 
not incapable of producing good portraits. He is at his best 1 
. in ideal sketches of the lighter kind. But we look in vain for ^ 
the touch of life, the subtle humour, which might raise them ' 
towards the level of their nearest parallel, the prose portraits j 
of Addison. Young writes and rhymes with a polished ease ' 
natural to an admirer of Pope and a believer in Boileau ; but 
in his style, as in his matter, there is a want of life and 
distinction, a monotony of commonplace, which condemns 
him for ever to the category of the unread. 

The^wJiolfi-satiric movement is summed up and completed ^ 
in^Alexandfi r Pnp&^ JH!e re presents the, tastg ^nd tenden cy of 
th§.,5Lge4a^ its. aspects. 1" point of form his work is the 
perfection of the heroic, the crowning and completion of the 
process T)egun by "Waller and his contemporaries. As a 
vehicle for satire the verse of Dryden suflfered from the very 
breadth of his powers and facility of his language. His 
lyrical ability, his command over the more varied forms 
of metre, tended to hinder the development in him of the 
intense concentration, the extreme finish which Pope in his 
limited sphere was able to attain. Dramatic composition 
needed a flow of language, an attention to broader effects, 
to the neglect of details, which was unnecessary for the short 
periods, the minute mosaic of the Popian type. 

Dryden's subject corresponded to its setting in breadth of 
conception and dramatic unity of execution. Pope, it is true, 
in the Dunciad^ aimed at a certain unity of plot and interest ; 
but the poem is not a consistent whole. The method of its 
composition, the numerous alterations which it admitted, 
prove how little Pope was controlled by regard for dramatic 
propriety. The reputation of the Dunciad must rest on the 
excellence of detached- passages ; and for the best work of 
tHis kind we must look not to the Dunciad but to the Satires 
and Epistles. The lightness and finish which Pope gave to 
the heroic couplet, made it, in his hands, a perfect instrument 
for the brilliant scintillations of wit, the short and scathing 
attacks, in which even Dryden with all his splendid irony can 
hardly rank as his equal. The Popian couplet has been the 
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despair of succeeding generations of imitators. Greatly 
though Pope is indebted to Boileau for the excellence of 
his style, the amount of the debt must not be exaggerated. 
It is to the genius, the prolonged industry, the definite 
purpose of the imitator that the praise belongs; to the 
author who could take a suggestion from the right quarter, 
borrow a form or a principle, but mould it to his own purpose 
in a manner so original that it is no longer a mere imitation 
but a new creation rivalling and surpassing the exemplar. 

Pope is the type of his age in the peculiar influence exer- 
cised on him by the Classics. He is the chief of the school 
of modernizers. His Homer is further from the scholar's 
ideal of translation than Dryden*s Virgil. It has less of the 
classical tone, of the spirit of the original, more of the modern 
air, the language and ideas of the town. Pope, with his 
peculiar life, his restricted tastes, the spirit of clique so strong 
in him, was incapable of real sympathy with the sentiments 
and life of a remote past, the language and thought of a 
^ simple and, to him, unpolished age. It was natural that for 
^ him, as for his contemporaries^ Jiprace, the most modern in 
f tone of the Roman satirists, should have the superior attrac- 
. tion. But even the greatest genius was not equal to the' 
complete adaptation of Roman ideas to modern conditions. 
Pope's best and most striking pieces are those in which he 
has forgotten for the moment his Roman models and thinks 
only of modern society and his personal feuds. The satirist 
forgets the vice and does not necessarily attack the vicious ; 
; his thoughts are centred on his enemy. The portrait may be 
\ unjust, a mere caricature, a bundle of vices without a virtue ; 
but of its effectiveness there can be no doubt. It may be said 
that the conditions and customs of the time are mainly re- 
sponsible for this bitterness of personal enmity. The con- 
tention is to some extent true. But the personal tone is not 
peculiar to the period ; it is found throughout much of the 
best English satire;! its roots lie deep in the character of 
the people, in its impatience of vague moralizing, of general 
condemnations of vice or praises of virtue, its love of the 
concrete. It is an English characteristic to view with toler- 
ance or approval a war of words, an exchange of hard blows, 
in a fashion which would scarcely have suited the Romans 
under Augustus or the Empire. We may blame it as a, fault, 
but there can be little doubt that, without this spirit, much 
of English satirical literature would be dull and lifeless. 

By the side of Pope, his followers and imitators are dwarfed 
into insignificance. They merit record only as proving the 
survival of his influence over literary taste, after the general 
circle of readers had become weary of his style and method. 
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His contemporary, Whitehead, in a work entitled The State 
Dunces, imitates him at times with some success. In the 
middle of the century Owen Cambridge followed out, in the 
AdventUf'es of Scriblerus, the idea suggested by the famous club. 
He conducts his hero through a series of adventures in six 
books of mock-heroic, with a preface in prose discussing the 
subject and defending the method of treatment. Scnblerus 
is antiquary, pedant and alchemist; and through him are 
assailed the pseudo-science and pseudo-philosophy alike of 
the learned and the vulgar. Cambridge is an admirer of Don 
Quixote, and takes occasion to criticize the want of design in 
the DUnciad, But, though he takes pride in his superiority of 
plot, in point of execution the Scribleriad is a failure. The 
contemporary verdict is its passport to oblivion. Still he is 
of the school of Pope, and, as might be anticipated, imitates 
Hofkce in his shorter pieces. 

"Of still less importance is Ch^^islopher .Smart. His one 
composition of note, the Hilliad^ is an elaborately dull 1am- 
'poon on a personal etiemy. The dulness is not lightened by 
the long wandering notes and illustrations in "Which the poem 
is buried, like the text of a classic in the hands of a learned 
commentator. In fact, by the middle 6i the century the type 
of imitation represented by Pope was but a survival. X^i^o^d 
at the end of the century revived the pseudo-classic form as " 
a weapon of criticism ; but as litera^ture the attempt is not a 
success. The^ Baviad and Maeviad are direct imitations of 
Persius and Horace"; 'iiideed the writer takes the trouble to 
point out, in footnotes, the particular passages imitated. But 
in his lack of real humour GifFord is more akin to the crabbed 
Persius than the urbane Horace. The prose preface and the 
elaborate disquisitions, by way of comment, add to the un- 
couthness of this farrago ; while the acrimonious dulness of 
the assailant is in itself almost enough to arouse sympathy 
for the assailed. GifFord would have done well in following 
the example of Young, who declined to amplify his verse by a 
prose defence 

•• As if, one tedious volume writ in rime, 
In prose a duller could excuse the crime." 

The attack on Peter Pindar is a mere lampoon, unrelieved by 
the lightness and wit which render palatable even the most 
virulent work of Pope. Giflford's joints are too stiff for 
motion of this kind. Even the scurrilities of Peter Pindar 
himself* are set off by a certain rough facility, a few flashes of 
biirlesque humour amid a cloud of trash. It was clearly time 
to cease writing classical satire when such depths had been 
reached. The race of classical satirists may be conveniently 
ended with Byron and the English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, 
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the last notable composition in the heavy style of the heroic, 
and in many respects the most successful of the imitations of 
Pope. 

Pope really closes the golden age of English satire. His 
very perfection of form acted as a check to further develop 
ment. But the general tendency of the period was in favour 
of a change. The reaction against the extreme correctness 
of the artificial style was setting in. The first gleams of the 
dawn of naturalism showed themselves early in the century. 
Between 1726 and 1730 Thomson published his Seasoni 
Twenty years later Gray and Collins were writing ; and the 
Seasons had been followed by the Castle of Indolence. The 
satirists were doomed ; the reaction was visible in the field 
of satire itself. While Pope was still writing, London and 
The Vanity of Human Wishes were given to the world 

Johnson is not a full member of the company of modernizers; 
e is pervaded with the true classical spirit. It is, perhaps, 
hardly fair to represent his work as the beginning of the 
reaction, for he follows to some extent the method of Pope; 
but in gravity and moral weight he is Roman rather than 
modern ; and his exemplar is Juvenal. 

Churchill, on the contrary, deliberately felLback on Dryden 
as S^model, rejecting Pope's form of verse, 

•• From all harsh rugged interruption clear .^ . . 
Perfect then only deemed when they dispense 
A happy tuneful vacancy of sense." 

He criticizes Pope himself, though with little justice. 

•• E'en excellence unvaried tedious grows." 

But it cannot be said that his reaction is successful. His 
octosyllabics have neither the burlesque humour of Butler 
nor the irony of Swift. Satire, again released from all 
restraint, loses itself in vague_generalities, in mere abuse 
of everything and anything. As~in the Elizabethans, the 
faults of Juvenal are reproduced ; his excellencies are wanting^^ 
Needless inversions, faulty grammar, expletives and auxili- 
aries to eke out the line, such are the characteristics of 
Churchiirs style. Any form is good enough for satire: no 
training, no practice in composition is necessary : attack 
someone or something with as much violence as possible: 
such seems to be his literary creed. He was a great and 
important figure in the view of his contemporaries, but the 
reason is not far to seek^ A long course of party quarrels 
and unmeasured polemi^ad vitiated the public taste. Any 
whip might be used to lash a political opponent, provided 
only it were of sufficient weight, sufficiently loaded with 
cumbrous invective and sharp personalities. The lampoons 
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of Pope, with all their virulence, had a certain truth and 
justice, represented to some degree the criticism of reason; 
Churchill hits wildly, guided solely by private animosity. 
His satire, like the weapon he is credited with carrying, 
^is of the bludgeon order. He is of the society of bullies; 
and his impudent assumption of moral superiority only serves 
to throw into stronger relief the dark spots in his own 
moral and literary character. Hence his want of permanent 
interest ; hence the ground for refusing him, in spite of his 
reputation among contemporaries, a place in the company 
of Dryden and Pope. 

The same criticism applies, with even greater force, to 
the satirical work of Qhaitettcn. Pointless invective, mere 
scurrility in a setting of prosaic doggerel, tirades on things 
in general, are its main constituents. At times, a command 
over the heroic, a sudden flash of wit, prove that the poet 
was capable of better things. But want of experience of life, 
want of principle, want of care and practice, want of the 
w^hole equipment of the satirist, except the bitterness and the 
advantage of a traditional form, can have but one result, — 
failure. Of such failure no better illustration can be found 
than Chatterton. 

Si de^by side with the heroic or f ormal satire ^ew UD 2l 
li ghter type contaitiillg iuulL uf the spirit oi Horace , but 
owing lit tle in its la let' p ha^fes Lo direct imitation. It is 
marked by a tre^iom , eveU l icense, uf foiin, a g ener al ease 
and el egance auamed in the heroic only by the greatest 
masters? Tf^we except the Elizabethan epigrammatists, 
Corbet was the first to practise in this style. The tradition 
was carried on by Rochester, Dorset and the authors of the 
collection of State Poems, ^wi'ft ifi thft first artist of note in the 
composition of pieces of the slighter kind, though his energy 
and earnestness prevent his reaching the highest standard of 
ease and polish. Any subject may lend itself to the treat- 
ment ; literary criticism, a letter to a friend, the absurdities of 
fashion, a difference of opinion on politics, or a mere sudden 
whim, an overflow of humour .\ The Rape of the Lock may 
be taken as the most elaborate specimen of the class. After 
Swiftj Matthew Prior is the most notable for work of this 
Kind. Apart"Trom ' the curious Butlerian poem oi . Alma, 
half philosophy, half satire, his main contribution to satiric 
literature is in the lighter vein. The form is well adapted to 
the composition of short moral tales and fables. The imi- 
tations of La Fontaine by Gay, Smart and Wilkie are 
characteristic of the time in their reaction against classical 
satire both in matter and style. The light ridicule of the 
minor follies of society in Anstey's Bath Guide is a connecting 




link between the social satire of the eighteenth century 
essayist and the modern vers de societe. Goldsmith closes 
for the time the school of the gently-humorous; for at the 
end of the century the best satiric talent of the lighter type 
is to be found in the region of poHtics, where gentleness is not 
by any means its invariable characteristic. 

^he changed condition of the times, the milder state of 
manners, and the greater security of administration, together 
with the gradual formation of great and distinct parties in the 
sphere of government, gave an impetus to the growth of 
politic al satire of t^^ pphpmpral IfinHJ Defoe had made a 
rOugh but vigorous essay in this style at the beginning 
/ of the century. ' Svyift was not entirely successful in like 
/ attempts, while Pope and his folfov^rs were occupied in more 
serious and elaborate work. CThe Rolliad and the poetry of 
the Anti' Jacobin are the chief representatives of their class in 
the eighteenth century. The poems, for the most part anony- 
mQUs, deal with questions of the moment ; their sole object is 
toVidicule and embarrass the other party. Any metre is used, 
even the couplet, though in an easy and careless manner 
befitting the subject and the ephemeral nature of the com- 
position. Mock-heroic and parody, fable and ballad, all are 
pressed into the service. The poems are of the most varied 
type ; some brilliant and permanentiy attractive, others feeble 
and uninteresting. Much of iWolcot's work is of this class, 
but we must look to Canning and his coadjutors for the best 
specimens. Moore and Praed improved the political ballad 
and brought it down to the middle of the present century; 
and the period saw also the revival and perfecting of the 
methods of Anstey and Goldsmith. The hurporous lyric has 
become the general heritage of the world of betters, more as 
an amusement for leisure hours than as a real spcial or 
political force; though it still appeals to a large popular 
audience in the Gilbertian opera or the pages of Punch, Vers 
de societe is essentially the accomplishment of the educated 
man of letters. It is not the product of genius or creative 
power, though a peculiar talent is doubtless needed for the 
composition of work of lively and permanent interest. The 
ag^ of the Minor Poets, with its perfection of literary models 
and general excellence of form, can throw off well-executed 
specimens of light humour to aft almost unlimited extent. 

One characteristic is possessed by all, or nearly all the 
best English satire of the lighter kind, that is a freedom frora 
that ferocity and grossness of language, and thought which 
disfigures so much excellent work of the serious school. The 
cause of the difference lies partly in the more humane 
character of the writers, in the saving presence of humour 
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and a certain conventional decency ; partly in the abandon- 
ment of Juvenal and Persius as models, the decay of the idea, 
so prominent in the minds of early writers, that satire must 
be as rough in form and as gross in expression as the vices it 
attacks. If we are to look for a definite model, we must find 
it in Horace, not the Horace of the Satires and Epodes, but the 
Horace of the Odes and Epistles, taught charity by experience 
and advancing years, and mellowed, perhaps, by good fortune 
and good living. 

Dramatic satire aft er the Restoration cannot be said to \ 
have a historic continuity. It is represented by isolated \ 
plays, excellent in themselves, but having the character of \ 
an occasional attempt, a mere jeu d'esprit. The Rehearsal a J 
splendid burlesque on the bombastic heroic, the Beggar's Opera ^ 
with its exposure of the ways of cheats, and perhaps a side 
glance at the imported Italian fashion, Fielding's Tragedy of 
Tragedies and Sheridan's Critic, are typical specimens of the 
class. The novel, supplanting the drama as the popular 
means of depicting life, invaded in its turn the domain of 
satire. The History of Jonathan Wild is stiir unequalled as a 
piece of sustained irony ; Vanity Fair, in a diflferent style, is 
worthy of a place beside it. In fact all the great novelists 
and dramatists may be classed as satirists by the philosopher* 
But for convenience of literary definition, the specific title 
must be denied them as a body. ^^^-^ 

Eighteenth century satir e inprose ha s two distinct branches, 
the one a legacy from the pjis!, the itther a new and original 
departure. In the Elizabethan period, the political pamphlet ' 
as a form of literature was but in embr3no. A century of 
forging was needed before prose attained the lucidity and 
directness which made it a valuable instrument of contro- 
versy. Dryden, in his prefaces, made a gradual advance in 
prose style. In spite of a tendency to the ornate and flowing, 
he removed much of the cumbrous circumlocution, the heap- 
ing of phrase on phrase and paragraph on paragraph, which 
had been the bane of previous writers. Cowley, in his Essays^ 
had reached a still higher standard. Sir William Temple 
and the Marquis of Halifax carried on the work of reforma- 
tion. The influence of French models was making itself felt 
in English literature. 

At the close of the century a single name throws all others 
into the shade. The Battle of the Books and the Tale of a Tub 
mark an era in the history of English prose, fphe style of ^X 
Sw ift ow es far more to his character and purpose Tten-ta any /\ ^ 
ftJHowing of models. His aim was to be clear and incisive, ^^ 

to express his meaning as shortly and plainly as possible. 
This aim, aided by his mental qualities and incessant practice, 
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is in itself sufficient to account for the development of his 
characteristic style. His originaUty in this respect and his 
influence on the school of Addison, give him a position which 
is unique in English literature; 

Swift, by vi rtue of one part of his writings, is to be classed 
wtt^ the pauiphlet«<»rs. As a master in political controversy* 
none of his predecessors can compare with him; nor have 
succeeding writers in the same sphere ever approached him 
in literary ability or practical effect. As in the case of the 
Elizabethan pamphlets, it jls hard to distinguish satire fro m 
polgmic. (Perhaps those pieces only which are purely ironical 
m conception and treatment can be considered as strictly 
belonging to satire. This test would include the Argument 
against abolishing Christianity^ and, in the later work, the 
modest Proposal \h\ii would exclude the Drapier's Letters and 
the majority of the purely controversial tracts. Two con- 
temporaries of Swift, Defoe and Arbuthnot, provide isolated 
instances of successful political burlesque, in the Shortest Wav 
with the D iss enters^ and the History of John Bull, (But a con- 
sistently humorous treatment of controversial subjects is a 
task 01 the utmost difficulty. Invective tends to take the 
place of humour and irony. The Letters of yunius, the most 
notable instance of the political pamphlet in the latter part 
of the century, have frequent touches of satire, but neverthe^ 
less must be classed on the whole as polemic. 

The best work of Swift is on subjects of more general or 
less ephemeral interest. Here he gains the title to a place 
among the ^reat satirists of the world. The Battle of the Books 
affords considerable opportunity for burlesque treatment, but 
is not quite in Swift's happiest vein. It may be suspected 
that his sympathies are not entirely with the caus^ he 
champions. It is a labour of duty rather than of love. \ For 
his finest efforts we must look to the Tale of a Tu b and Qulliver^ 
where his strongest feelings and prejudices are excited. Both 
works are unique^ though older models may be pointed out 
as the sources from which the general scheme and some of 
the details were drawn. The History of Peter ^ Martin and Jack^ 
amusing as it is in itself, has lost somewhat in interest with 
the change of circumstances. The justice or injustice of the 
allegorical argument is not a question calculated to arouse 
much excitement at the present day. The qualities to which 
the Tale owed its immediate popularity are not perhaps its 
most permanently attractive elements. It is in the dedication 
and digressions, where the writer is untrammelled by con- 
siderations of plot, where he can follow the bent and whim 
of the moment, that his finest wit, and irony is to be found. 
The Tale is, in reality, a series of ironicaTessays, sUghtly held 
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together by the sections of dramatic narrative/ In Gullivef^' 
there is more attention to plot and less disconnected digres-^ 
sion. ) For this reason, perhaps, it strikes the reader as Jess 
brilliantly original and eccentric than the TaU of a TuhJ^On ^ 

the other hand, the adventures of Gulliver are better adapted. y^^ 
for the expression of thoughts on a wide range of subjects/) y 
than the history of the three brothers with its limited eccle/ ^v^ 
siastical reference, j^ Starting with suggestions of England and 
contemporary politifcs, the scheme expands until it embraces 
the civilized world, and is completed oy the condemnation of 
humanity and its degradation below the level of the beastsJ) 
Satire c ould go no furth er ; no one has been found to write 
the sequel to Gulliver.) 

The most marked trait throughout the work of Swift is 
his ^^pgt<^tf»p<- irnr^Y Ever3rthing from the slightest to the 
gravest is the occasion for a laugh. The humour -is some- 
times genial though trenchant, sometimes cynical with the 
"bitterness of disappointed hopes, som^imes, in later years, 
tinged with the hate of the madman}) but it is n^yer the 
humour of Pope; Jiever vicious or m^^^^}*^ p^^'^'^nal/N ^^"'^t 
was too much the Philosopher of Life, the Man of the World, 
to descend to littleness. Lash abuses and enemies as he 
may, there is always, except in the work which savours of 
lunacy, a suspicion of sympathy with the victim. The 
satirist can laugh at himself, even as he writes, in the 
consciousness that he is but a satirist, not a superior Being 
untouched by the folly and weakness of humanity. He holds 
a special brief for the prosecution and makes out his case 
with all the powers at his disposal; but he is too broad- 
minded to write in the spirit of clique. fHis indignation is 
not against petty opponents, the outcome of private animosity. 
He strikes at the world and its great ones who had neglected 
him. None the less, in his saner moments. Swift does not 
despair of Humanity : /his hmnour is too deep and real, his 
zeal for the truth tocr greatJ for him to be at heart a 
misanthrope. / 

gentle but imperturbable humour is the quality conspicuous 
in Addison, It is the humour of Swift with much of the 
stmg removed and the force softened. The popular essayist 
deals, not with the vices of the great, the destinies of 
kingdoms, but with the petty follies, of society the gossip 
of ^the tea-table. The relative merits of Addison and Steele 
need rio'discussion. The author's personality is lost in the 
title of the paper. The Tafler and Spectator live as the 
embodiment of an idea, not as collections of essays by 
Addison, Steele and others. Mr. Spectator is not a severe 
moralist, burning to reform society and expose the vices of 
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an age of corruption. He is the censor of manners, the 
judge of etiquette. His object is to instill good precepts 
very gently; the bitter pill is to be well sugared. It is 
natural that a scheme so mild should not be suited to 
political warfare; the combination of magazine and news- 
paper was impossible. There was wisdom in the abandon- 
ment of the political sections of the Tatler, as was proved 
by the failure of Steele in his later attempts at the political 
magazine. 

/ The social essay- is the cousin of the later vers dc socieU^ 
^and suflGers as. satire from the jxstrictions imposed on the 
author by the taste of his audience and the method^he 
adopts. The aim is to instruct if possible, but at any rate 
to please. Hence fashionable vice must be touched with 
care. N o_ offen ce raust.be offered to polite taste by vigorous 
plainness of speech. The result, not infrequently, is an 
appearance of weakness. Vice indeed is made ridiculous; 
but there are certain degrees of vice which merit more 
than playful ridicule. Excess of mildness seems to lend a 
countenance to the vicious. This is the defect of the 
Spectator and his congeners from the standpoint of the 
1^ satirist. When he is moral and indignant, he is too serious; 

; when he is ironical and witty, he is not sufficiently the 

moralist. To combine successfully the humourist with the 
\/ ^ moralist needs a certain grimness of temper, bordering on 
-. cynicism .,» 4 Earnestness and irony were possessed together 
/ by Swift ^ the essayists generally are defective either in the 

' one or the other. Dr.J.Qhnson is tocgrave, too philosophical, 

especially, iji ithQ,.Iiimbler. The Adventurer, apart from John- 
son's contributions, and the Connoisseur, are inclined to a 
superficial flippancy, a society tone. They follow the forms 
of the Tatler and Spectator, but lack the spontaneous humour 
and good taste which alone can control the tendency to the 
unduly didactic or the unduly flippant. Goldsmith at the 
close of the series, especially in the Letters from a Citizen of 
the World, is the most successful of the class in combining 
pleasure with utility. Addison with all his grace of style 
and expression is somewhat artificial, the literary precisian. 
This failing was excusable, or rather a necessary incident 
to the perfecting of a new experiment. Steele, on the other 
hand, was too careless to develop a consistent literary style ; 
while Johnson was too massive to move within the confines 
of the essay. Hawksworth and his contemporaries admit 
their debt to the Tatler and Spectator and show it in a lucid 
style, with no special straining after effect. Goldsmith, 
profiting by the work of Addison, writes with a negligent/ 
ease and a command of language which entitle him to b^ 
styled the earliest master of modem conversational prose» 



The want of contipijity in EngUsh ^ose satire rendeis 
difficult any atterppt to treat it as a symmetrical >yfa?>le. It 
is impossible to trac^ aiiy gradual and consistent dev^lopipf^nt 
of form. Instead of a sepes we have a number of isolated 
groups. I^ the Elizabethan age the journalists and paraph- 
l^teers fbrip one such group. Varied as are the subjects 
-with which they deal, they haye certain common character- 
istics. by which they can bq elapsed together.. But the larger 
portion qt thpir work,, though containifig many satiricaj; 
elements, hardly merits the name of satire. We arQ en^ 
countered' at once by ^P difficulty of finding a criterion* If 
t^e work, of the Elizabethan journalists is to be entitled} 
saltir:e5, there seems to be no reason for denying the distinc^oui 
to roost of the jpui^alism of the eighteenth; and nineteentbi 
cent-uries. The qupstion will then be what is not rather 
than, what is to b§ classed as satire. It would involve the 
minnte discussion of a vast mass of miscellaneous work,, 
and the resijlt would be of doubtful value or interest. 

Ifrom the practical, if not the strictly logical standpoint, 
the controversial pamphlet must be ex^cluded from the field 
of literary satire.. There may be exceptions, npt^bly spm^ 
of, the tracts of Swift ; but such specimens ari^, essentially, 
isolated. We may trace in th^m a resemblance in style or 
treatment to earlier work of a similar kind, but it is impos-. 
sible to demonstrate any real sequence. In. his shor^r 
efibrts, as in his masterpieces, Swift is original and eccentrici. 
in so isLf as native- influences are concerned. 

The eighteenth century essay maizes the nearest ^pprpach^ 
to a continuity ; but the continuity represents rather a 
sequence in time than a progress of development. Logi- 
cally, the essayists may be grouped round the Tatler and 
Spectator as contemporary imitators. The form hardly admits 
of any further growth and variety. It is a sufficiently true 
representation of the facts to say that English literature since 
the time of Queen Anne has witnessed the rise of no new 
school of satirical writers in prose. 

Satire isLvexse can be treated in a more satisfactory fashion. 
It has two main streams running in courses which are fairly 
distinct, though in some writers their forces are for the time 
mingled. The essentially English form dates back to Lang- 
land and the old ballad writers. It is represented by Sbelton, 
Barclay and Spenser, in its various aspects, at the.beginning 
of the sixteenth century. It includes the whole series of 
political baUad^sm^«cs, spreading through subsequent cen- 
turies and dying away in its last faint representative, the 
popular street song of to-day. In the hands of writers of 
talent the doggerel may assume a better shape. Corbet, 
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Butler, Swift, Canning and his contemporaries take away 
much of the stigma attached to the term doggerel. On the 
other hand the ballad, losing its political reference, has 
become purely humorous, and has received the highest 
polish from Anstey, Goldsmith and their followers, the 
nineteenth century writers of vers de sociSti. As might be 
expected, the work of educated men of letters is not un- 
influenced by recollections of the Classics ; but on the whole 
the lighter form of satire owes its inspiration to native 
sources. ^, t^-^-^C 

Finally the ^classical form has its origin in the direct 
paraphrasing of Roman writers, at the time of the Elizabethan 
revival. At the end of the seventeenth century the Classics 
provide a suggestion for the imitator rather than a definite 
model. English ideas and methods become prominent in 
Dryden. In the school of Pope there is more of classical 
reference on the surface, but still the main object in view is 
the absolute modernizing of ancient ideas. The race of 
classical satirists which arose prematurely in the romantic 
1 period could not really flourish until the age of prose and 
; common sense succeeded that of poetry and imagination. 
It was doomed to decay at the advent of the new age of 
naturalism. In the sixteenth century the best satiric genius 
of the time found its outlet in the drama ; in the nineteenth 
century the novel holds the first place. Only in the inter- 
mediate period, when the one could hardly be said to exist 
and the other had lost its commanding position, did satire 
attract the writers of the highest power. 
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